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RECENT HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY 

The twelfth edition of Gesenius' Handworterbuch uber das Alte Testament, 
which appeared in 1895, was the first to be edited by Professor Buhl. It was 
much superior to its predecessors, especially in the matter of etymologies 
and a more scientific use of the cognate languages, but also in the collection 
and classification of Old Testament passages. Two years before this, the 
Hebrdisches Worterhnch of Siegfried and Stade had appeared; in 1906 
was issued the Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, also based 
on Gesenius, edited by Professors Brown, Driver, and Briggs, the most 
complete of the recent dictionaries; and in 1910 came Konig's Hebraisches 
Worterbuch. Old Testament lexicography has not been a neglected science 
during the past two decades, and the Gesenius-Buhl work, the one Hebrew 
dictionary which has passed through a continuous series of editions during 
this period, has been a true index of progress. The sixteenth edition, which 
has just now appeared,' is announced as probably the last which will be 
prepared under the oversight of Professor Buhl, an announcement which all 
students of the Old Testament will hear with sincere regret. 

The volume has again received a considerable increase in size, made 
possible chiefly by widening the columns, printing more closely, and using 
smaller type for some of the matter; the number of pages is only seven 
more than in the fifteenth edition. In the Preface Buhl treats briefly, but 
decidedly, the much-discussed question whether the time has not come to 
issue the work in two editions: an abridged handbook for students, and a 
"thesaurus" planned on a larger scale than heretofore. His answer, in the 
negative, seems to the present reviewer the right one. The possibility of 
frequent editions is a great advantage, and it is doubtful whether the matter 
which could be added, in the present stage of our knowledge, to make up 
such a thesaurus, would be worth what it would cost. As for the advanced 
student, who wishes to interpret for himself the Hebrew scriptures, he ought 
to have at hand, and to use, pretty nearly all the material contained in this 
"hand-lexicon." It is true that a mere vocabulary, or pocket-dictionary, 
can sometimes be made very useful; but the student reduced to such tempo- 
rary straits, or the mere beginner, can get on well enough with the Bagster 

1 Wilhelm Gesenius' hebrdisches und aramdisches Handworterbuch uber das Alte Testa- 
ment, in Verbindung mit Professor Dr. H. Zimmern, Professor Dr. W. Max Mtlller, u. 
Professor Dr. O. Weber, bearbeitet von Dr. Prants Buhl, Professor an der UnlversttSt 
Kopenhagen. Sechzehnte Auflage. Leipzig: Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel, 1915. Pp. 
xix+1013. 
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vocabulary, or Feyerabend, or the now venerable Leopold, to mention no 
others. It is not very important to add to the number already existing, 
nor even to provide a book of somewhat larger compass, brought down to 
date. After all, the vocabulary is probably less likely than the much 
abridged lexicon to lead the student astray. The volume now before us is 
not at all unwieldy, nor is it too expensive for students to purchase. It will 
of course receive much new material in subsequent editions, but on the other 
hand a good deal of what it now contains will be omitted as erroneous or 
obsolete. It would be possible even now to reduce the size considerably 
without noteworthy loss. For example, the article ~Xi''j , the first to which 
I open at random, contains nine lines of references to works on Nineveh and 
its excavation. This is hardly the place for such bibliographies; a single 
reference (half a line) to some standard encyclopedia or Bible dictionary is 
all that is needed. Similarly, the article nintS? has seventeen lines (a 
third of a column) of references to miscellaneous literature dealing with 
Astarte, the most of which could be dispensed with. Under "'"12" there is 
half a column of literature on mooted questions relating to the designation 
"Hebrew" — all useful, but mostly ephemeral. Under ^nn we are given 
considerable information about the Hittites, the excavations at Boghazkoi, 
and recent investigation, including the names of those who have labored 
hardest in the attempt to decipher the inscriptions. There are many similar 
cases. At any time when the need of economizing space is really felt to 
be urgent, it is plain that a considerable saving can be effected. 

In the use of the cognate languages in discussing the origin and meaning 
of Hebrew words, there has been steady improvement in the successive issues of 
this lexicon. In the present edition Buhl again has the valuable assistance 
of Zimmern and Weber for the Semitic languages, especially Assyrian, while 
the Egyptian equivalents and loan-words are well cared for by Max Miiller, 
whose contributions will certainly surprise, by their number and importance, 
most of those who are not Egyptologists. 

The material from Assyro-Babylonian sources has been greatly increased 
and improved; and it is needless to say that in this department, especially, 
considerable advance is likely to be made in the near future. The editors 
are to be commended for their cautious handling of words which give evi- 
dence of having been borrowed though the direction of the transfer is doubt- 
ful. We are still a long way from the possibility of reaching a sure decision 
of such questions. It may be doubted, indeed, whether there is good ground 
for the conclusion in the case of such words as 7*3~iX "purple" (p. 63) and 

"liXC "shoe" (533), that the Heb. obtained them from Assyr. argamannu 

and sSnu, respectively, rather than vice versa. It is doubtless true in many 
cases that the problematic word was first carried from the old Semitic civiliza- 
tion on the Mediterranean seaboard to the lower Euphrates, and then, after 
undergoing more or less transformation, was again borrowed — perhaps after 
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many centuries — ^by the Hebrews or Phoenicians. Migrations of words 
are not only extremely common, but they are also frequently more compli- 
cated than appears at first sight. The word nSlC "Sabbath" (806) is 

T ~ 

treated here, as is quite usual at the present day, as a word of presumably 
Babylonian origin, and considerable space is given to the problem of its 
etymology, but without reaching any satisfactory result. The fact is, there 
is but one plausible derivation of the word, namely that (not mentioned at 
all in this lexicon) which finds its origin in the numeral y2t23 "seven." The 
Sabbath is inseparably connected with the week of seven days, the shortest 
period of time, greater than the single day, which is precisely and obviously 
marked off by one of the heavenly bodies. A form sab'at{u) could very 
easily become sabbat{u), especially as a loan-word. The phonology of the 
word in Assyro-Babylonian, as well as the lack of a derivation, certainly 
suggests that it is not native there, but a foreign acquisition; and finally, 
it seems likely that this originally West-Semitic coinage was taken back 
again from the East, at an early date, by the Hebrews. 

A case in which the Hebrew-Assyrian relationship is certainly misin- 
terpreted is that of the word TTB^ " people " and its fellows. This the editors 
of the lexicon (p. 47) are inchned to derive from Assyr. ummanu. This 
throws overboard the obvious and natural connection with imm, umm> 
"mother," a derivation recommended by every fact of language and life, 
introduces a phonetic difficulty where there was none, and refers to a word 
whose own origin and primitive meaning are problematic. PISS has nothing 
to do with ummanu in any case. The Assyrian word, moreover, which does 
not seem to have designated in the first place either a racial or a political 
entity, is very probably itself a West-Semitic loan-word.. It may be con- 
jectured that it was originally 5535 "workman, laborer." The phonetic 
changes are of the most ordinary kind: n for I, as in hundreds of borrowed 
words in Semitic; u before the doubled labial as almost a matter of course. 
As for the semasiology, it is only necessary to compare the various Semitic 
derivatives of the root ttbs '• "workman, soldier, common people," etc. 

Numerous other suggestions of borrowing from the Babylonian-Assyrian 
vocabulary seem at least precarious. In several instances which I have 
noticed it may be questioned whether the word proposed as the original has 
any sort of connection, either in signification or in etymology, with the 
Hebrew or Aramaic root under discussion. The hifll t3"'t25in "stretch 
out," entered under t2t25"' (324), is a late Aramaic (also Syriac) word, found 
only in hafel, which has been taken over into the late Hebrew. It is prob- 
ably an anomalous causative of tillJS "to be stretched out." With the 
phonetic transition to the diphthong compare Syriac ) * ii nausa. The 
Assyrian asfu "strong" has nothing to do with the word. 

In one or two places a truly plausible Assyrian etymology has been passed 
by. In Judg. 3 : 22 Ehud, after assassinating the Moabite king in his second- 
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story audience chamber, "went out by the parsedon [MjiTl2"12n]-" When 
it is considered that the Assyrian root TC^S means "flee, escape," and 
that this is the one thing demanded in the Ehud story at just this point, it 
might seem that the aa-a^ Xeyo/uevov needed no better explanation: Ehud 
went out by the escape. It is hardly necessary to say that any royal chamber 
thus situated would have been provided with an emergency stair or ladder 
of some sort. The first three words of vs. 23 seem to be a corrupt variant 
reading of the last words of vs. 22. 

In the use of the North Semitic epigraphic material there has been great 
improvement in the recent issues of this lexicon, and the present edition 
stands well ahead of its predecessors in this regard. The editors have incor- 
porated here, at least in a superficial way, the great bulk of the vocabulary 
of the inscriptions, with a comprehensive trust in Lidzbarski that is not often 
put to shame. One could wish that they had oftener made it a practice to 
record the precise word or phrase in which Old Testament usage corresponds 
to that of the inscriptions, rather than merely to note the occurrence of the 
root. For instance, in Ezra 5:3, 13 appears the word XD^b "to build." 
Whatever theory is held in regard to the origin of this verbal noun (generally 
emended out of sight in our lexicons, grammars, and commentaries), the fact 
ought to be observed and recorded that the very same form with the same 
meaning occurs twice in the Hadad inscription. It is not enough to say that 
the root SjS is attested by Aramaic monuments. The very interesting 
rdb'C'2 "royal personage," occurring repeatedly in the E§mun'azar and 
Byblos inscriptions, should be mentioned here in connection with the cor- 
responding Hebrew word, if only for the sake of the doubtful passage Lam. 
2 : 2. ri'"125S"l " the best [part or kind]," found in one of the oldest Phoenician 
documents, ought to be entered under this very noun, not merely under the 
root ^S~i where it will probably be overlooked — especially in a lexicon which 
arranges words alphabetically and not under their respective roots. Under 
3^125 the 2S"ir'- of the Kalamu inscription ought certainly to be noticed. 
There can be no doubt as to the root; the use of the word is very instructive 
and important; and the context makes it practically certain that the noun 
was originally the participle hofal, which occurs also in the Old Testament. 

The following comments on this department of the Gesenius-Buhl lexi- 
con, gleaned here and there in the course of a partial survey, may be 
added. The Phoenician H'Jjbs {s-v. (Ij7»bs) does not mean "widowhood," 
but "widow." It bears the same relation to Hebrew JlD'-bs as Phoenician 

nyj to Heb. nSTS . Under CIS (54) we have the note: "Nh. drangen, 

rauben," and the remark that some scholars have connected this with 
"C3n, rauben" in the Zakar inscription II, 20 and Nerab I, 6; II, 8, 9. 
But the verb C3N never means "rauben," whether in late Hebrew or else- 
where; it and its derivatives always mean "zwingen, drangen, Drang," and 
the like. Moreover, "rauben" is not the meaning of CDtl in any of the 
passages in the inscriptions named, nor would CDS be in place there. Under 
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C^j (492), on the contrary, we have a reference to Zakar II, 20 (as hafel) 
without even a query! But the verb in the Nerab passages is of course 
precisely the same as in Zakar, belonging in all cases to the root C^j , 

without having any connection with CIX- nyn "plotzlich tiberfallen" 

(109) might be given an important illustration from Zakar I, 8, 9, where the 
reading is: "They fell suddenly upon me [^D^irySTD, safel], they and their 

armies." Under j!)" the word Dvin'C "Kreis, district" (Zakar II, 5) 

should be recorded. In this same inscription the word TCT'O is not 

"camp" (see s.v. n*n), but "army." an' in the E§munazar inscrip- 
tion is not "orphan" (see s.v. Diri"'), but "fatherless." The context makes 

this certain. Under the root HI? II is given the soUtary form DWb , 

Isa. 50:4, with the remark that it is an "unsicheres Wort." The editors 
note that some ancient interpreters rendered it "help," and that in that 
case it would have to be considered Aramaic, because of Arabic cj*i , Hebrew 
123W . But no hint is given that this Aramaic root is found anywhere else; 
on the contrary, it is taken for granted that the text is corrupt! Yet nil? 
in this sense occurs frequently in Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions, and 
it is exactly what is required in Isa. 50:4. riWb TC>lb is of course a 
doublet, nynb being secondary and the result of a transcriptional error. 

Aquila was right with his viroa-Ttipia-ai, and Jerome with his sicstentare. The 

root p!l3 I is treated in an unsatisfactory manner, chiefly because the editors 
stand in such helpless uncertainty over against the pZT\ of the Tabnit 
inscription, line 3. In this passage the«iost natural translation is: "Thou, 
whosoever thou art, who shalt^nd this burial place," etc. When it is then 
observed that in both Pro v. 3:13 and 8:35 the hifll p"Sn stands parallel 
with SS'J , the hypothesis which has the right of way is certainly that this 
/itJ'tZ means "come upon, find," and that it is the form employed in the Tabnit 

passage. T^VJ in the Kalamu inscription is not the verb "send," but the 

noun rbtD "weapon." The passage reads: D(n)bbT MblD bjl "and 
every weapon was wont to humble them." The other readings proposed 
are agreeable neither to Semitic usage nor to the actual carving of the inscrip- 
tion. Under X3"i'!2JJ< (biblical Aramaic) reference should be made to 

CIS, I, 4 •^-•'ffi as a probable parallel. S.v. •OJ'^'O note Zakar II, 28. 

One of the proper names on which epigraphy has recently thrown new 
light is the name of the district called rilp (or t^lp), Kwe, Que, etc. Now 
that the Zakar inscription has given the name in its contemporary form, the 
interpretation of mp"^ in I Kings 10:28 as mp+"j"J becomes absolutely 
certain (cf. S'lp?^ [!] in II Chron. 1 : 16, and the ancient interpreters in both 
passages). The precise vocalization may be a matter of doubt; it might 
be desirable, for instance, to adopt Hip , later i^ip , on the supposition that 
the pointing in Kings and Chronicles is exactly right as it stands — our com- 
mentators and lexicographers seem not to have considered this possibility 
at all. To me this Hebrew vocalization, precisely, seems the most probable 
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on general grounds. In any case there can be no excuse for omitting the 
word from a dictionary of Old Testament Hebrew. In this lexicon it is 
mentioned under mp'^ II, where it does not at all belong. The Brown- 

Driver-Briggs work entered it in its proper place. S.v. n"'"'Ty (579) the 

editors accept the view that the king mentioned in the inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser III was not Azariah of Judah, but another king of the same name 
ruling at the same time over another country of the same name in Northern 
Syria. This theory is not only intrinsically absurd, but is unsupported by 
any genuine evidence of whatever sort. There is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that the name of the region "'"iK' was pronounced Ya'udi, 
nor for believing that a king named Azariah ever ruled there. The state- 
ment, so often made, that the context in the inscription shows that the petty 
kingdom named must have been located in Northern Syria, is not true at 
all; the context gives no basis whatever for a theory as to the location of the 

district. Under lITt 72, Benhadad (104), we naturally expect to see 

much help derived from the Zakar inscription, inasmuch as the Benhadad 
there named is called "the son of Hazael," exactly as in II Kings, chap. 13. 
But the lexicon does not state this coincidence, nor even suggest the 
possibility of the identification. On the contrary, considerable space is 
given here to the name Bir{'!)-idri, or Adad-idri, known from Assyrian 
monuments. This is certain to be misleading, since it is accompanied with 
evidence purporting to show that instead of Benhadad the original reading 
may have been "iin "p (or ~nn "I3) with final r. But the element idri 
is unquestionably the same as in the names (also West-Semitic) Ili-idri, 
etc., namely Ti3? = '^T5. See Hilprecht's Documents of the Murashu Sons. 
The editors of our lexicon question, as others have done, whether the reading 
in the Zakar passages may not be ~\1~ rather than nnpl . This is a strange 
query. In the first place, we are very famiUar with names containing Hadad, 
and this same form Bar-Hadad is well attested elsewhere. There is nothing 
to make "i~n probable, nor even plausible. Again, the characters T and ~i 
are carefully distinguished, by the length of the shaft, throughout the 
Zakar inscription. It seems to me quite possible to make out with certainty 
the final daleth in Pognon's heliogravure, though Lidzbarski (Ephemeris, 
III) declares himself unable to do so. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Pognon himself, who had the stone before him, and whose copy is uncom- 
monly exact and reliable, gives us final daleth, and not resh, at each occurrence 
of the name. After all, the only ground for questioning the Massoretic 
Hebrew reading TXn "12 is the utos 'AScp of the LXX. When it is borne 
in mind how very inferior the Greek tradition is throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the matter of proper names, it is plain that this evidence 
can be given no weight. 

It may be remarked here that the editors of the lexicon write nn""p , 
with the maqqef, and that this same sign is extensively used all through the 
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work, both in compound names and words and also in such phrases as 
'ib""''fflX, "Tn"i3'!"by, and many others. Judging from the frequency 
with which this is done in our Hebrew grammars, lexicons, and printed 
texts, it would seem that the true origin and meaning of this ortho- 
graphic sign have very nearly been lost to sight in the present generation. 
It belongs merely to the musical notation — the "accents" — and if it is printed 
in our edited texts, then all the other obsolete and useless marks should be 
printed along with it. There is no valid reason for adopting the one without 
the rest. If we could suppose that even at the time when the Books df 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Daniel were written some sign resembling the 
maqqef were in use, the case would be different; we could then claim that 
some ancient Hebrew writers had known and employed it. But it belongs 
only to the far later system of cantillation, and is absolutely without other 
significance. Its employment is not determined by the sense; the same 
combination may contain it in one place and not in another. Our modern 
textbooks seem to be trying to make it into a sort of hyphen; but it is in 
fact, in our Hebrew Bible, a very different thing from a hyphen. Its modern 
use is not only a falsification from the historical point of view, but it is also 
practically worthless; it makes nothing plain which was not equally plain 
without it. It is not a whit more advantageous to introduce it into our 
would-be scientific Hebrew orthography than to carry it also into Arabic, 
Syriac, and other Semitic texts — even if the thing were done consistently and 
not at haphazard. In short, the use of the maqqef at all in such a work as 
this lexicon is unscientific and altogether undesirable. 

In the attempt to determine the Hebrew roots and throw Ught on their 
origin and meaning the aid of the other Semitic languages is invoked more 
extensively and consistently than in any previous work of the kind. The 
comparison of Arabic primitives, which in the earlier editions of this Hand- 
worterbuch, as well as in Gesenius' Thesaurus, was considerably overworked, 
is now given more nearly its proportionate place. This is still, and will con- 
tinue to be, the most important source of illustration. Very considerable 
progress has been made during the last few decades, and these editors have 
been admirably diligent in collecting the material, yet this is a field in which 
a great deal remains to be done. The Arabic roots themselves need much 
more careful study than they have yet received; and the very important 
subject of word borrowing, with the attendant phenomena, has not yet been 
given the attention that will be necessary before Hebrew lexicographers 
can tread on safe ground. The Hebrew and Aramaic loan-words in Arabic, 
in particular, are not at all carefully distinguished in this work. In a great 
many places Arabic words which are palpably borrowed are entered without 
any indication that this is the case (e.g., under b^D and its derivatives) — 
although the only excuse for including the word in this work is the supposi- 
tion that it gives independent testimony from its own language. Other 
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words of the kind (e.g., _>-**" , s.v. j^lC) are queried where it would have 

been safer to follow Fraenkel, or at least to refer to his Fremdworter. S.v. 
testis (640), for instance, the evidence from the cognate languages is as 
badly twisted as possible. The pig's snout was nicknamed from the hammer, 
and not vice versa. The very form of the Arabic (jw.Aiai , moreover, 
creates a strong presumption, since most of the words of this and the equiva- 
lent forms are borrowed from the Aramaic. The verb ;j*Jai , "to hammer 
flat," is of course denominative. The Syriac cognates, which have led so 
many astray, were simply taken over from the Arabic; we have no record 
of any one of them earlier than the eleventh century. 

Under D^T (207) the editors have failed to distinguish two separate 
roots, partly because of misinterpretation of the Arabic and partly through 
failure to take into account a passage in a Phoenician inscription. D^T 
"starker Regen" is given its proper connections, but when the attempt is 
made to explain the airaf A«y. Dn'-"'T in Ps. 90:5 from the same under- 
lying idea — with the alternative of regarding the word as a mere blunder — 
the result is far from convincing. The word in the Psalm is pronounced 
"dubious," and the suggestion is made that we may perhaps find here 
a parallel to Arabic io ^-i^^^S "sie gebar ihn." But the latter is simply 

dialectal metathesis for lu ^^s^'ss, which is the original. In the Esmun azar 
inscription, lines 3 and 12 f., occurs a passage, twice repeated, in which the 
sudden and untimely death of the king is lamented: Tiy ^2 nbTjD 
ri70bS p Cn"' DiTSt D*:"' "C"^ p "I have been snatched away by an 
untimely death, a man of but few days, cut off suddenly[ ?] ; fatherless, the 
son of a widow." D^TSt occurs only here, but there can hardly be doubt 
as to its meaning in view of the context and the common Arabic verb |»A 

meaning "break off, cease suddenly." Now the passage in Ps. 90 is speaking 
of this very thing, an untimely death, the sudden breaking off of human life 
by the command of God. All the relevant evidence indicates, then, that 
Dn7J~iT means "thou cuttest them off" (as it has most commonly been 

T ; — : 

rendered), and that there are two D1T roots. 

Under the root "iHS it might have been well to include a reference to 
Ethiopic £:'a and its congeners, with or without a theory as to the relation- 
ship, which is certainly too close to be accidental. This is probably another 

case of borrowing. S.v. W^tl hifll (177 B) is cited "christl. palast. 

Uioabi Todeskampf." The two words ought not, however, to be thus 
brought together. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropal. 50 B, is unable to explain 
the word (occurring in Luke 22:44), and thinks the passage corrupt. But 
it is merely a phonetic variation of n"-"i< "mortal distress of mind, 
dread." Compare the PeSitta translation here ():> N .. ,^ ) and the use of the 
Hebrew r!'::"'X in Gen. 15:12; Ps. 55:5, 88:16. The fact that this word 
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(ordinarily "fear") is used explains at once the -^si which so mystifies 
Schulthess. The Palestinian-Syriac word should therefore be entered under 

the root D"'!!t. bc5 and its derivatives "foohsh," etc. (356), should 

hardly be connected with bC3 "loins." It is probably an equivalent of 
bSC "foolish" gained by metathesis. The Arabic words of allied meaning 
from the root J>*«*5 (presumably borrowed through the Aramaic) should 

not be associated with the root from which the word "loins" is derived. 

i5n'ffl"';ij, in the Aramaic glossary, must be explained from the root best 
represented by Ethiopic }fl<I "sit, stand, be placed" plus the Aramaic 

noun STSii, Xn^St "fire." The Greek loan-word n"'Db"-te, with its 

variant forms, has been discussed far more thoroughly by Professors Moore 
and Barry, in the Journal of Biblical Literature, thaji by any of those cited 

in this Handworterbuch. The loan-word DjUS (666) is said to mean 

"eigentlich Zugegangenes," and the definitions "royal edict, answer," etc., 
are given. No one would guess from all this that the word is always an 
exact synonym of "I j'^I , which could be substituted for it in every passage 
where it occurs, whether Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac. It is not likely that 
the word is Persian, for it has no suitable etymology in that language; 
moreover, it is not known to us from any text earher than the Greek period. 

It is probably the Greek <^d(.yiw., as some have conjectured. It seems very 

doubtful whether cbp (715) with the meaning "mock" should be connected 
with the later Aramaic verb (also borrowed by the Hebrew) meaning 
"praise." The latter very probably had its origin in the Greek KaA.o>s 

"bravo!" Under the root bj"i (744), in cataloguing the forms (Old 

Aramaic, Mandean) with transposed radicals, Ethiopic X7C certainly ought 
to be included. It might not be going too far afield to note the modem 

Arabic also. S.v. Dj"i (745). Arab, ^^s "accursed" is a loan-word 

from the Ethiopic. The reference to Winckler's conjecture should be 

canceled. In general, the material from the cognate languages has not 

been sifted with sufficient care. An example of a citation which is merely 
an encumbrance, being quite out of place even in a Hebrew "thesaurus," is 
the Arabic i^'^^' , a doubtful reading from an inscription, and at best a 
loan-word of absolutely no importance here, cited under ".^aS (49). 

' T T 

To the present writer it seems unfortunate that the old verbal arrange- 
ment of this Handworterbuch should not yet have been superseded by the 
arrangement according to roots. The latter is the only satisfactory plan 
from the scientific point of view, in the dictionary of a Semitic language, and 
it is also decidedly the better from the pedagogic standpoint. The teacher 
of Arabic, for instance, who should dil-ect his inexpert pupils to Wahrmimd, 
rather than to Freytag or one of its kind, would be depriving them, quite 
unnecessarily, of one of the best means of becoming acquainted with the 
morphology of the language. It is true that in the case of some Hebrew 
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words it is doubtful to what roots they should be assigned. The same thing 
is true in each of the sister-languages, however, and constitutes no valid 
argument against the arrangement by roots. 

To determine the Hebrew primitives and trace the development of their 
meaning is a task which has occupied scholars for centuries, and one which is 
practically endless. In the work before us many problems have been solved 
or brought nearer solution, but the editors would be the last to claim that 
their labors have reached anything approaching finality. Every expert 
scholar who uses the book will be hkely to note down here and there his doubt 
or dissent, while much more frequently acknowledging the genuine progress 
which has been made. In the preceding pages some instances have been 
cited in which there is reason for believing that two roots should have been 
distinguished where the editors recognize only one. I have noted also some 
cases of the opposite kind, where our lexicon divides a root for insufficient 
reasons. One of these is '^37 , divided here into in? I and ^33? II. The 
reason why the latter, with the meaning "be angry," etc., is given a separate 
place is not because of any difficulty in connecting it in signification with the 
more common verb meaning "pass, surpass, go beyond bounds," and the 
like. The transition is an easy one, and has been taken as a matter of course 
in other lexicons, including the earlier editions of this work. But the editor 
says (560 A) : " Dass die Wurzel getrennt werden miissen, scheint aus der 
Transkription ^tya^pwO (Hexapl. zu Ps. 7, 7) also mit c hervorzugehen." 
This is an error which has wrought mischief not only in this lexicon but also 
in other recent treatises. The Greek translators did indeed reproduce the 
stronger guttural in this way when they were able to recognize it. In many 
cases, however, y is used for 3? where there is no consideration of etymology, 
but merely the wish to replace every consonant of the Hebrew word with a 
Greek consonant. It is a matter partly of taste, partly of conscientious 
exactitude. This can be observed in (1) strange proper names containing an 
y which could not well correspond to Arabic c ; (2) words due merely to 
textual corruption (Theodotion's characteristic ws ya/Sjys f or y3"5 , corrupted 
from 32Si, in I Chron. 4:9 is one of a number of instances); (3) words 
whose meaning was for some reason uncertain, as apparently in the present 
instance. It frequently happens, in the Greek biblical books which have 
come down to us in more than one version or recension, that in the same 
word the guttural y is rendered with y by one translator, while another 
renders it with a vowel, or not at all. The isolated transliteration in Ps. 7 : 7 
can therefore give no ground, for the conclusion drawn in this lexicon, and 
"i^y II cannot be recognized as a separate root. 

Another common but mistaken theory in regard to J' = c , which appears 
both in the special discussion of the consonant and elsewhere, is that it is 
not subject to phonetic reduction with ultimate disappearance, like its 
weaker relative ^ = P . But it is quite certain that the phonetic distinction 
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between the two was eventually lost in Hebrew, and after this had actually- 
taken place, even the originally stronger guttural was of course doomed to 

occasional extinction. Thus we have Arabic >— a-i-Cj , thin bread-cake, Hebrew- 
Aramaic ~"5"i , later T'l . It must also be borne in mind that in all such 
phonetic changes a few sporadic instances always precede the general trans- 
formation, perhaps by many centuries. When therefore the interjectional 
word -^ "please, I beg," etc., is here refused the one plausible derivation 
from fSJ, = ^*J on the ground that the guttural could not thus disappear, 
we can only say again that the reason given is insufficient. This is just the 
sort of word to precede all others in the phonetic simphfication. 

It is only in a quaUfied sense that a "root" can be postulated for the word 
C~n "sun" (261 A), which has no derivation nor known congeners. It 
appears to have originated solely in the corrupt form riC"'nri in Judg. 
14: 18, where Stade, Moore, and many others have recognized the fact that 
the original reading was rT^inn (written n"ilHn in this lexicon). M.T. 

r ; " ~ " T 

may be a deliberate combination of two readings, as so often elsewhere, but 
even so the word 0"'^ is more hkely fictitious than real. It is certainly used 
for "sun" in Job 9:7, but probably as a conscious archaism derived from the 
passage in Judges; and in this way also the variant reading in Isa. 19:18 
may be explained. Until some new evidence comes to light, the root C"i~ II 
might well be entered with more caution in such a dictionary as this. 

One of the most interesting, and most difficult, provinces of Hebrew 
lexicography is the interpretation of nouns of rare occurrence designating 
objects or creatures whose precise nature is not sufficiently defined by the 
context and for whose identification etymology gives equivocal help. It is 
needless to say that in this latest edition of Gesenius-Buhl all reasonable 
requirements are met in most cases. There are exceptions, however. In 
Isa., chap. 34, for instance, we have a remarkable array of strange beasts, 
birds, and demons: the D*'S and the tP'Z , PX]!? and "isp , TlISp , and "n . 
All these articles need to be rewritten, and most of them are flatly wrong. 
The meaning "jackal" for "S (referred to a root mIS), which stands almost 
unchallenged in recent Hebrew dictionaries, is based on a false etymology. 
The Arabic j£jl ^jjI , vulgar ^jl^ , is merely onomatopoetic. If we should 

grant, however, the existence of a genuine "root" HIS, meaning "howl," 
it would still be impossible to derive from it the form "}{ , as nomen agentis. 
The forms with which Barth, NominaWildung, p. 188 (referred to by Gesenius- 
Buhl), attempts to associate the word are all derived from "hollow" roots; 
no such contraction could take place where the T is consonantal — especially 
in a word beginning with X! The D'^'X are the gobhns which inhabit 
(especially) the outer edges of the world. See, e.g., Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, i, 20 f., on the cosmography of the Arabs: "On the west is a 
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portion of the Circumambient Ocean, which surrounds all the countries and 
seas already mentioned, as well as immense unknown regions adjoining the 
former, and innumerable islands interspersed in the latter. These terrae 
incognitas [which are exactly what the Second Isaiah designates by the word 
"'5<J are .... mostly peopled with Jinn, or Genii." Cf. also Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 260-65. Other evidence, both internal 
and external, including the testimony of the most important of the ancient 
versions, tending to show that demons of some sort are meant, cannot be 

noticed here. The ""^ (681) is the demon of the desert (H"!*), i.e., the true 

"jinn." Cf. Matt. 12:43, etc., and see Schrader-Zimmern, KAT, 459 and 
note 2; Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentumes, 136. Our lexicon, while 
leaving the word in uncertainty, gives the preference to Bochart's (O*-*^ 
(misprinted here) "wildcat," and also mentions as possible Earth's "'1^ igi-*^ 
"schreien," preferred by Ewald, Duhm, and others. As for the latter, there 
is no such root; nor, if there were, could ""^ be derived from it, for the reason 
just given. As for ^j^-yo , it is absolutely excluded by the fact that the nww 

belongs to the root! HXp is nowhere a "Wasservogel." The traditional 

Jewish exegesis gave the word a false etymological connection with ^'p 
"vomit," and thus gained the meaning "pelican" (adopted by Buhl), a bird 
which — like every other species of water-fowl — would be ridiculously out of 
place in Isa. 34 : 11, to say nothing of the other passages. The word is doubt- 
less onomatopoetic, and the true meaning "screech-owl," as Wellhausen 
{Polychrome Bible, Ps. 102:7) and others have concluded. Observe also 
that in both Lev. 11:18 ( = Deut. 14:17) and Ps. 102:7 the ns^p appears 
side by side with a species of owl. Zeph. 2:14 is borrowed from Isa. 34:11. 

The meaning of HSp is left in doubt, the balance being held between 

"hedgehog" and "bittern." But there is really no such ambiguity in the 
evidence as this attitude would indicate. This word, or its phonetic corre- 
spondent, means "hedgehog" in Late Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic; and all the old versions render it this way. There is nothing 
in the context in any Old Testament passage to make this meaning improb- 
able. riSp and lap are associated because of the paranomasia, not because 
they are zoologically similar; observe furthermore how in several passages 
beast and bird are mentioned side by side as the joint heirs of a solitude: 
Isa. 34:11, 13; 43:20. The superfluous and unsupported conjecture 
"bittern" ought not to be mentioned at all in such a dictionary as this. 
The fact should certainly be noticed that the word is not Hebrew, but 
Aramaic. The genuine Hebrew word (TSp) was transferred to another use, 

as will appear. Ticp (better TSp) is defined here, as in all our Hebrew 

dictionaries, as "arrow-snake," although no such creature existed either in 
reality or in Semitic tradition. In the only context where the word occurs, 
the verbs "build a nest," "hatch," "brood" (over the young) create at least 
a strong presumption that a bird of some sort is intended. So commentators 
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reasoned, quite correctly, until Bochart (Hierozoicon, 1663) came across the 
appellative vLftftJI in Ibn Sina, noticed that it corresponded exactly in form 
to the problematic aira| A«y. TlEp , and introduced his ingenious, but most 
unfortunate, theory of the serpent. He supposed, very naturally, that the 
word was a genuine native name, but in this he was mistaken. It is an early 
mediaeval coinage which came into use merely as a translation of the Greek 
aKovTias, Latin (serpens) jacvlus — or, to be more exact, of their Syriac 
rendering. These are the terms used by Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Aehan, 
and others to designate a certain (fabulous) reptile believed to exist in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and other equally unknown lands. The Arab translators of the 

Middle Ages named this "springer" xLilaJI and \liiL!| (see Ibn Sina, 
Roman ed., 1593, II, 139). Neither word is to be found in any native Arabic 
lexicon, and the fact is decisive. The appeal to the Arabic — the only sup- 
port for the "arrow-snake" theory — cannot be made. The word T3p must 
originally have meant "hedgehog." It was transferred, in the popular 
speech, to a bird which very closely resembled a hedgehog, while the Aramaic 
n2p was adopted in its place — a process of frequent occurrence in living 
languages. As to the precise species of bird designated, there is no space 
here to set forth the evidence; it can only be said that there is some reason 
for beheving that the "little owl," scops giu, is meant. This is of the right 
size and color, and is described by Tristram as "very common" in Pales- 
tine, especially in the old ruins {Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 1884, p. 92). 

Under ".n , while preferring the definition "jackal," the editors mention 

as possible the alternative "Wolf, ar. (^LiAJ'." This oft-repeated blunder 
ought to be removed from our lexicons and commentaries. The word (^Luj' 
is said by the native lexicographers to have been used only by the poet al- 
Abtal. The verse in which it occurs may be found in his Dlwan, ed. Salhani, 
Beyrout, 1891, p. 187, line 6 (where the St. Petersburg manuscript gives the 
corrupt reading |^L:c-*i'). The QamUs and its descendants enter the word 
doubtfully under the two roots ^^y-i and ^^^J . It could not possibly be 
derived from the former, and hardly from the latter. It is not a noun mean- 
ing "wolf," but a descriptive term applied to a wolf. It is pretty certainly 
an intensive adjective of the tifal form (Wright, Grammar^, I, 138 D), 

properly j^Li-o, from the root ^1, "to moan, wail." This would exactly 

suit al-Ahtal's wolf, since the very next words of the poet describe it as 
howling with hunger. However this may be, it is not in any case permissible 
to bring the word into connection with Hebrew "ri • 

A strange word of another kind is the ri5pE of II Kings 4 : 39. What was 
the dangerous fruit or vegetable which the cook of the Sons of the Prophets, 
thinking he recognized it, put into the stew ? Under Hy^pS , see also under 
ypS , is given in the first place the ancient guess "colocynth"; and then, as 
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alternative, the "squirting cucumber" preferred by many moderns because 
of the 7B3 "vine" of the Hebrew narrative. But neither the colocynth 
nor the squirting cucumber is deadly, and the story certainly requires a 
/atoZ poison (! "I'SS T\XC) to make it sufficiently important for the place 
which it occupies. It was not a matter of indigestion or other temporary 
inconvenience. In Arabic, especially, the root itiii has a well-known and 
definite botanical use, though no one would suspect this from the statements 
here. Our lexicon cites " Ar. *fti Coloquint," as though this were the usual 
meaning, afterward adding (in brackets) "Champignon," with the implica- 
tion that this is a secondary or occasional signification. But *Jii never 

means "colocynth." Dozy's solitary authority for this rendering is the 
twelfth-century Latin- Arabic vocabulary of Spanish origin, now in the library 
at Leyden. Its author was a man of Jewish extraction (see Dozy's Preface, 
p. viii), and it is easy to see that he obtained his colocintidus from the Vulgate 
rendering of the familiar passage in II Kings, where the Arabic version of 
course employed its own word resembling the Hebrew. In both classical 
and vulgar Arabic derivatives of ^tJH are well known from the earliest 

times. They always designate fungi, mushrooms, toadstools, truffles (a 
poor sort, pushing its way out of the ground). Gesenius-Buhl, s.v. ypg 
(656), records a part of this usage, but fails to draw any useful conclusion 
from it. The root J'p£ ^•''■s certainly means "spUt, break, burst open," 

and the like, as this lexicon, like its fellows, fully recognizes. Why then the 
derivative nouns meaning "mushroom, toadstool"? The editor, who is 
plainly not a mycophagist, suggests, with a query: "nach den Wirkungen, 
wenn sie gegessen werden." But the true reason is less dreadful and more 
picturesque. The fungi were given these descriptive epithets because of the 
very striking way in which they break or burst through the ground, quite unlike 
ordinary plants. The charming Arabic name cXcyt »iy*-»J, "daughters 
of the thunder-storm," says the same thing in another way, the popular 
idea being that the thunder and lightning crack open the ground and let out 
the mushrooms — ^which of course grow mightily after every cloudburst. 
But for the one word, ".S3 "vine," in the Hebrew narrative, no other inter- 
pretation could stand, or ever would have stood, against the meaning 
"mushrooms" for DypB. But how could the true plant, of which these are 
merely the fruit, have been described? Is it too improbable that the 
Hebrews, observing, as they could not fail to do, the underground vine with 
its branching threads of mycehum extending to considerable distances, should 
have called it a "(£3 ? This seems to me, at least, plausible, and I believe 
it to be the meaning of the word in this passage. We should suppose, in 
that case, that it was a popular designation in old Hebrew which passed out 
of use before the time of the Greek version and the later Jewish tradition. 
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These, misled by the word " vine," made their conjectures which were widely 
adopted (notice especially the Syriac words thus derived). If the possi- 
bility of this use of "^Sj could not be admitted, I should prefer to suppose 
that the employment of the word here was an inaccuracy on the part of the 
Hebrew narrator. There is another series of Arabic words belonging to this 
same root which ought to be brought into this connection. Why should 

the verbs jtci and «— Si designate "bright yellow" or "clear red," or a 

uniform color between red and yellow (cf . the famihar passage in the Second 
Sura of the Koran) ? It is a significant fact, not merely accidental, that the 
color of the world-famous amanita muscaria varies from bright yellow to 
bright red, while most commonly a clear uniform color between the two. 
No other mushroom is so widely known; no other is responsible for so many 
deaths, chiefly because of the ease with which it is mistaken for the highly 
prized amanita caesarea; it was this (carefully planned) mistake which ended 
the life of the emperor Claudius, for instance. It would seem that the 
amanita muscaria was a typical HZ-'^pE in both Arabia and Palestine, 
whence the Arabic words of color and the principal feature of the incident in 
II Kings. The cook of the Prophets' encampment, going out after gourds, 
saw what he supposed to be an excellent "vine"(?) of the rich yellow Im- 
perial mushrooms; but, like many another poor fellow, he actually gathered 
and cooked the deadly fly-amanita. Only a miracle could avail then. 
There is still another Arabic word of this series to be mentioned. The adjec- 

tive of color itJii] , with its allied forms, represents the most conspicuous 

remaining hue of the wild fungus, namely pure white. We must look to the 
mushroom, then, as the immediate source of most of the lexical usage belong- 
ing to the root >"p3 itAi . It may be added that the word D"3-'p2 , 

employed in I Kings 6 : 18 and 7 : 24 as an architectural term for capitals, 
stands in Une with the preceding argument, inasmuch as it would be hard to 
find more beautiful patterns for capitals than are afforded by some of the 
common varieties of fungus, especially those with decurrent gills. The 
interpretation "mushroom-capitals" explains the employment of this 
particular root, which has not received any other plausible explanation. 

A department in which this lexicon needs considerably fuller and more 
discriminating treatment is that of the particles. I give only a few illus- 
trations. Under 3 used to designate material, etc. (81 A, mid.), the cited 
example niOrijQ of I Kings 7:14 ought certainly to be supported by the 
almost identical phrase, illustrating the same very rare use, in the old 
Phoenician inscription CIS, I, 5. The ""2, of accompaniment" could be 
illustrated by better examples; and in proximity to it such idioms as the 
Chronicler's Di*3 □i"' should be explained. A reference to the important 
example: "I ran alongside the chariot-wheel [bz>bji2l of my lord," from the 
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Bar Rekub inscription, would also be in place. Under the particle 3 

we see brought down from former editions the "3 leritatis" (330 A, below), 
which ought to be obsolete. cyCS does not mean "so wenig als moglich." 
In this and the allied cases the particle was originally used in a cautious or 
deprecating way: "as it were," "if I may speak thus," intended to soften 
what would otherwise seem harsh or presumptuous. In the case of the 
word mentioned the polite form gained somewhat wider use, as was natural. 
The similar use of the particle in Syriac,' where it sometimes seems super- 
fluous, had its origin in the same way. The most misleading case in the 
Hebrew Old Testament, cited here as in all the other lexicons, and generally 
considered the typical instance of the "3 veritatis," is Neh. 7:1: "I gave my 
brother Hanani, who was captain of the fortress, charge over Jerusalem," 
D"2i"^ n^nb^n nX Xn^l n^JS C-^XS S^n "S- TWs last clause is here 
rendered and interpreted: "Er war wie ein treuer Mann (nur sein kann, 
in der hochsten Bedeutung des Wortes) und gottesfiirchtig vor vielen." 
But this is not the true interpretation. The particle is used deprecatingly, 
in the same way as in X^^'Z'D ■ Nehemiah says : "I appointed over Jerusalem 
Hanani, who was (if I may say it of my own brother) a true and God-fearing 
man." (It should be observed that the words Pi'"" nSI are a later inserted 
variant of 'Sjm TS^ • This is obvious enough for other reasons, but is made 
especially so by the Massoretic text of vs. 3. Notice ■i7*H*'l , which is the 
original reading, the suffix in Dnb referring to the under-officials mentioned 
at the end of vs. 1.) — In the treatment of the preposition b , no mention is 
made of its use as the particle of nearer designation, "namely," so frequently 
and skilfully used in classical Arabic, and not quite rare in classical Hebrew, 
especially of the later period. Typical examples are in Ezek. 44:5; Josh. 

12:22 f.; and Ezra 1:11. The omission of this is a serious defect. Under 

neither b nor "'- is it easy to find anything in regard to Xzb , which is passed 
over with the barest mention. The "1"^ is nowhere adequately explained 
or illustrated. S.v. "3 (351 B, top) we read: "Jes. 51:6, wo einige: wie so 
(voneiner Geberde begleitet=wienichts) (ibersetzen, ist vielleicht D33 oder 
D33 zu lesen." But while the tasteless suggestion of a "Geberde" deserves 
only condemnation, the proposed emendation is still worse, for it makes an 
impressive passage ludicrous. The translation is simply: "and its inhabit- 
ants shall likewise perish." The sole and sufficient reason for writing i'*3 
^3, "Uke what is so," instead of the simple '3, is the swing of the meter. 
(In general, poetical forms, of which there are a great many, are hardly 
ever recognized in this lexicon or in our latest Hebrew grammars, "emenda- 
tion" being the usual resort.) The varying forms of H'- meaning "how ?" 

T 

occurring in certain popular locutions, might well be brought together. 
Dni< -■.: "how did ye fare?" (Judg. 18:8); Flit -'J "how didst thou fare?" 
(Ruth 3:^16); DH-Ti "'/J "how did ye fare?"' (Hag. 2: 16, beginning [notice 
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LXX]); Spr a^pl r2 "how shall Jacob arise?" (Amos 7:2, 5). The 

phonetic . change of course has abundant further illustration. ^ffiX 

nsb (Dan. 1:10) is correctly explained (402) as "lest," but justice is not 
done to this remarkable airai Xcyd/icvoi/. The fact should be stated that it 
is not, and never was, Hebrew. It is not likely that a Hebrew writer in any 
period of history would have used it. It is merely the mechanical reproduc- 
tion, by a translator, of the Aramaic X"^b "''H , and is incidentally the best 

T ; 

of several significant bits of evidence that the first chapter of Daniel was 

originally written in Aramaic. The omission of the article with a plural 

noun after bD "all" is said (345 A, mid.) to occur "in poetry." But it 
also occurs in prose; and it is certainly the duty of such a lexicon as this 
to record the important instances of this rare use, such as Josh. 12:24; Ezra. 
1:11; 10:3, 17. 

The least satisfactory part of this lexicon is its Aramaic vocabulary. 
Those who are acquainted with the present writer's Notes on the Aramaic 
Part of Daniel (1909) and Ezra Stndies (1910), neither of which came to the 
attention of Buhl and his colleagues, may judge how extensively he would 
criticize in this field. _ There is no space here for adequate illustration. 

A point at which future lexicons will show a great advance over those 
now in existence is in the recognition of "combination" readings, or "alter- 
native" readings, deliberately and often very skilfully fashioned by the 
Massorites, who thus incorporated a very considerable critical apparatus 
which has remained hitherto unrecognized. Thus, in Lev. 4 : 23, 28 the form 
ynin is (as both context and pointing show) a combination of hofal perf. 
yi^Ti and nifal perf. yn (used elsewhere in the chapter). The 
hothpa'al forms which occasionally appear, e.g., in Isa. 34:6, originated in 
the same way, being combinations of hofal and hithpa'el. Hence also 
many strangely formed or pointed substantives, particles, etc., which are 
now (as in this lexicon) either emended as supposed blunders or else accepted 
as genuine linguistic anomalies. Taken all together these "alternative 
readings" are a multitude. 

Another source of gain to future Hebrew dictionaries will be the more 
careful observation of the literary habit of individual writers, particularly 
in plays on words, paranomasia, and the like. For instance, the Second 
Isaiah is fond of using the same word twice over in different significations. 
The habit is frequently illustrated and absolutely certain. In 40:19a 
~"i2 is a noun, at the end of the same verse it is the participle. In 50:4a 

D'^TlSb is the abstract noun "teaching"; at the end of the same verse 
it is concrete and plural, "pupils." nb '•'2''2 "As in the days of Noah" 
at the beginning of 54:9 is immediately followed by Mb "2 meaning "the 
waters of the Flood." In 63:3 00^3 means " their jm'ce " ; at the end of 
VS. 6 the same form means " their glory. ^' There are many other characteristic 
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examples. It is perhaps hardly to be expected, however, that many con- 
siderable gleanings of this sort will be made for the Hebrew lexicon, even 
when the literary analysis and stylistic study of the Old Testament writings 
shall have advanced beyond their elementary stages. 

There is a good deal of lexical material of importance to be obtained from 
those Hebrew and Aramaic writings which now exist only in translations. 
Many single words employed in unusual or striking ways, and character- 
istic idioms of rare occurrence, can be illustrated from this source; and even 
a much smaller lexicon than this one could use the material to good advan- 
tage. It is strange that no attempt to do so should have been made thus far. 
Doubtless great caution is necessary; but after allowance has been made 
for every possibility of mistake, the residue which is sufficiently assured will 
be found both large and valuable. Especially I Maccabees, Baruch, and 
Judith can be laid under contribution, since they so resemble Old Testament 
canonical writings in their style, are so literally rendered into Greek, and are 
available in editions in whose text some confidence can be placed. Numer- 
ous other books of the extra-canonical group will be found to contribute 
their important though smaller share. "First Esdras" (exclusive of the 
Story of the Three Youths) and the Chisian version of Daniel should also 
be mentioned here, though they are not extra-canonical writings, but merely 
ancient texts of canonical books. Thus, the use of the word T to mean 
"greatness, might," etc., finds important exemplification in I Esd. 1:4, 
where Kara t^v /xtyaXcioTriTa is a good rendering of its original Hebrew ~*3 
(not in our Hebrew text); cf. the Greek of II Chron. 35:4. This is an in- 
stance that is really needed for comparison, in the interpretation of at least 
one important passage in the Prophets, as I hope to show elsewhere. I may 
perhaps be permitted to repeat here also a few examples from I Maccabees 
which were printed in the American Journal of Theology, 1907, p. 514: 1:1 
D'nS "Macedonia," also 8:5; cf. Dan. 11:30. 1:15 ^ST^nH used as in 
I Kings 21:25, etc. 1:29 CC DTi:'© as in Gen. 41:1, etc. 2:24 "his 
kidneys quivered" (with anger), where the use of inVbD furnishes the best 
obtainable parallel to Prov. 23:16. 2:57 the use of 1C~ "virtue" (cf. 
Sirach 46:7; 49:3). 5:6 the word ~", x"P) meaning armed company, 
"force," also inll:15(cf.Num. 20:20). 5:27,49,50 b? Hir; for "attack," 
as in II Sam. 12:28. 5:42 D"^SC (or D^itO'iT), ypaix.ftaTa^, "muster- 
officers," employed just as in Judg. 5:14. 10:83 "pjT ITS, the t«mple 
of the god Dagon in Ashdod (cf. I Sam. 5:2). These few and not very 
striking instances, taken at haphazard, merely serve to give an idea of what 
could easily be done at the present time. 

Another excellent feature of this lexicon which nevertheless gives fre- 
quent ground for criticism is its attempt to include the most important emen- 
dations of the Massoretic text which have been proposed. All the principal 
changes which have been adopted by modern commentators will be found 
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here, entered in a manner convenient for the reader, and generally with the 
source indicated. This is as it should be; but whoever tests thoroughly 
the entries of this class will find abundant evidence of the fact that textual 
criticism is at the present time below the level of other Old Testament science. 
Very many of the proposed new readings deserve no mention at all in such a 
work as this; some of them are too improbable even for inclusion in a com- 
mentary; and not a few of those which are treated as fully assured are on 
really close examination shown to have no genuine scientific basis. A truly 
representative instance is the adoption, under Q^lp hithpalel (708 B) of 
the conjecture which introduces the participle of this stem in Isa. 45 : 16. The 
Hebrew of the passage reads: l^rf 0^3 Vzb'D^ DjI Wl3, and the 
Greek: al<T^vvdij(TOVTai koI ivrpawi^crovTai -iravrei oi avTiKeifjuevoi avTia. This 
raises two very obvious questions: (1) To what does avTiKu/xaL correspond, 
in the Greek of Isaiah? (2) Does the Greek otherwise correspond to the 
Hebrew in this passage? In answer to (1): We have a close parallel in 
41:11, 'qa D'inSn bb TC'bD'') Wia;'. "n, where the Greek reads: 
iSov ai<T)(yvdyj<TOVTai Koi ivrpairi^crovTac Travre^ ol aVTiKei/jievoi <toi. And since 
the answer to (2) is that the Greek does not render 'nn"' , the conclusion is 
at once quite certain that this word was read with "1 instead 1 , and that the 
translators supposed that they had before them a form of the same verb which 
they had rendered in 41:11. But Duhm remarked in his commentary: 
"Die LXX hat fiir ObS etwa V2p bD gelesen." Cheyne improved this to 
yi2'CypT\'l bi , which he printed in his Hebrew text. Marti followed, as 
usual, without question. Kittel, in his Bihlia Hebraica, reads "with the 
Greek" VH/JIpn*^ bD- Hence the mistaken correction, and many others 
Uke it, in our lexicon. One is frequently reminded of the grave remark 
thrown out by Buxtorf somewhere in his Aramaic Dictionary: "etymologia 
esset bona, si in loco citato sic legeretur." It is useless to multiply illustra- 
tions, but one or two more may be given, namely of emendations or opinions 
which are so generally accepted that any uncritically edited lexicon might 
be expected to incorporate them. The phrase in Deut. 33:2, "iflX iD''"""2 
i"^b T\1, is treated {s.v. m, 171) as thoroughly corrupt, and several daring 

T T 

conjectures are recorded. But the ayycXoi of the Greek translator shows that 
he simply read fl^ ©S "counselors," which is eminently suitable here. 

S.v. Dbb'J: "Wahrscheinlich auch zu lesen II Sam. 12:30." So 

commentators and editions generally, professing to follow the Greek. But 
has anyone remarked that the Greek renders both 03b'2 and D3b'« ? It is 
perfectly obvious that the name of the god is a later addition.- It is dis- 
appointing also to find this lexicon following in the next verse, II Sam. 12:31, 
our critics of the text, who have gone astray like a flock of sheep after Georg 
Hoffmann's unfortunate conjecture, reading T2"ri for T^yn and inter- 
preting the rest of the verse accordingly, in the face of uniform Jewish tradi- 
tion (including not only LXX, and "1W"| in I Chron. 20:3, but also the 
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Massoretic "|IP"^2 , in which the j was probably intended, as 0. H. Bos- 
trom conjectures,' to suggest the facetious variant reading DniN "T'Syn 
(D)jb'-b), the cumulative evidence in the verse itself, Amos 1:3, and con- 
siderations of probability. Gen. 4 : 26 bn^in TX is altered in the familiar 

manner, following the Greek, to bm HT ; see under "fN (20) and bbn hof. 
(234). Since, however, the Samaritan text has bnTi "S, and since it would 
be easy to derive from M.T. the text represented by the Greek, but not 
vice versa, it is difficult to excuse the editor of our lexicon for adopting the 
unnecessary and undesirable alteration. Textual criticism of this easy- 
going, half-considered type is to be expected in the average commentary, 
or in such a repository of hasty guesswork as the Kittel Biblia Hebraica; 
but it ought not to find place in a work of the caliber of this standard Hand- 
worterbuch. 

An instance of another kind, where the fault is less that of the lexicog- 
rapher than of the grammarians, is the treatment of ^25i ^b^, Isa. 
40 : 31 : "They shall mount on pinions like eagles." Since ^35i has no prepo- 
sition, it has recently been customary to make of it a direct object, and we 
read here s.v. fib's hif. (591 A): "Federn wachsen lassen." But the poet 
himself did not give this weak and rather ridiculous turn to his glorious pre- 
diction. The noun is an adverbial accusative, almost instrumental, of a 
type especially well known in Arabic but also employed in classical Hebrew, 
particularly in poetry. There are a good many examples in the Old Testa- 
ment, generally incorrectly explained in our textbooks. 

In addition to the numerous " Berichtigungen und Nachtrage" (xiv-xix) 
a few "last minute" contributions are given on p. vi. Among them is a 
suggestion by Brockelmann to 693 B regarding "lEiJ II qal in Judg. 7:3. 
M.T. has the obviously corrupt IsbriH Im"- "ISJS^I • Gesenius-Buhl 
gives: "am besten wohl Moore: ".S^H DE'^S'T Gideon sichtete sie." 
Brockelmann would alter this slightly: "Besser 'j "inS D3"l^'''l, vgl. 
V. 4." But his reading is inferior to Moore's, because of the improbable 
order of words in his Hebrew. Is not the true reading yi^bsn "inS D3"'il''T ? 
Cf . 6 : 33, just above. Some of the older commentators noticed that "Mount 
Gilboa" is what the context requires (see Moore), and M.T. can now easily 
be explained. 

These rambling criticisms of the Handworterbuch, which could be very 
greatly extended, may serve to show the beginner in Hebrew studies that he 
is not entering a field where everything is already cut and dried. A great 
deal remains to be done, even after such admirable achievements as are 
embodied in this truly great work of lexicography. 

Charles C. Torrby 

Yale University 

'Article "The Alternative Readings in the Books of Samuel" in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1916. 



